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College Composition. 


Tue subject of College Composition is by no means unimportant. 
It concerns the future life of almost every student connected with the 
Institution. Our writing is a most essential branch of our education, 
and any defects in the manner in which it is conducted, should be 
pointed out and corrected, while our minds are plastic and impressible. 

A notorious fault in our college composition is its superficiality. 
The existence of a fault so serious, is far from being surprising. It 
is but the legitimate result of a deliberate course of conduct. A com- 
position, in order to be good, must possess some one of the following 
characteristics :—Depth of thought, propriety of arrangement, beauty, 
pungency or originality of style. Now how many of the productions 
which are read in the Division room, can be said to exhibit these 
requisites? The majority of them certainly, if estimated by even 
this imperfect criterion, would be found wanting. 

We have sufficient time allotted to us to make writing a most pro- 
fitable exercise. The larger portion of this time, however, is wasted 
in idleness, or spent in frivolous amusements. The very idea of the 
composition is expelled from the mind until the last minute. A large 
number of the students never think of beginning to write, until the 
evening before the exercise is to be read in the presence of the Divi- 
sion. Few summon up courage to commence a little earlier, while 
very few indeed bestow upon the subject as much labor as is consis- 
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parts of the land. Some persons, we admit, have a remarkable abil- 
ity for writing with ease and elegance, and yet in consequence of lazi- 
ness or over-confidence, are often outstripped by those of inferior tal- 
ent or experience. Genius never fails to excite our admiration; but 
genius fettered by constitutional incumbrances, in general falls short 
of our expectations. Industry among us is often stigmatized with a 
variety of harsh epithets, but industry coupled with moderate capaci- 
ties, is sure of some degree of success. Genius dazzles and attracts 
us at the outset; industry tells at the end of the race. Genius often 
surprises, industry never disappoints us. We see men here every 
year, who though displaying great natural talents for writing, seem 
never to make any advancement, and we also see those who from 
term to term make rapid improvement in compusition, though being 
but very moderate writers at the beginning of their College career. 
The power to write gracefully and well, often comes through persist- 
ent and diligent effort. 

Another fault in our system of composition is our limited contact 
with the Professor of Rhetoric. Not one production here in fifty is 
subjected to any criticism. This circumstance can not but engender 
carelessness in writing. A loose way of framing sentences is very 
easily acquired. If our compositions and disputes were carefully crit- 
icized, the many errors into which young writers are liable to fall, 
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tent with the performance of their other duties. Compositions thus we 
prepared, will of course be uninteresting. The most of them are en 
filled with mere common place remarks and ideas already worn thread- go 
bare by constant repetition. A few thoughts, the very first to pre- ne 
sent themselves, are thrown together in a confused, incoherent mass, of 
with the most utter disregard of systematic arrangement, and sub. sit 
lime indifference to style. Some worn-out theme, entirely foreign to fe 
the subject of the essay, is often boldly dragged in to expand it in 
to the required dimensions. Not unfrequently it would require re 
the utmost nicety of perception to detect any relation of the dl 
composition to the subject. Not one production in a dozen displays mt 
any enthusiasm or spirit. Not one in a dozen carries with it any 
force of conviction, which results from careful study and preparation. p 
Nine out of ten of them are not of the slightest benefit to the writer, t 
Now why are so many willing thus to neglect their duty with res- y 
pect to these compositions? There are not wanting in College those ¢ 
persons who seem to think that the ability to write a good essay, é 
arises from some peculiar endowment of heaven; a certain genius 
granted only to a few of the great multitude gathered here from all { 
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would be avoided. Care and a spirit of emulation would also be 
encouraged. All of our Tutors and Professors are presumed to be 
good judges of literature, and yet these officers, with one exception, 
never give us the benefit of their criticism. Most flagrant violations 
of good taste and rhetoric are passed by without comment. One divi- 
sion of a class only is favored with the valuable suggestions of Pro- 
fessor Northrop. Under the existing order of things, it is manifestly 
impossible to burden him with additional duties, but if a change 
could be made, whereby he could devote more of his time to a whole 
class, it would be appreciated by all those who desire to make the 
most of the literary advantages which the College presents. 

Notwithstanding some discouraging features in our system of com- 
position, yet there are many inducements to a faithful performance of 
this work. There is nothing in which we can improve so fast as in 
writing. Each composition, faithfully prepared, renders the writing 
of another a much easier matter. Force, beauty and elegance of 
expression, can be acquired by any student, who is willing to make a 
good degree of exertion. In our regular studies, we have to look 
through weeks to detect any advancement in knowledge, but from 
every composition, on which labor is spent, improvement is immedi- 
ately perceptible. It pays to work hard on our literary exercises. 
Those who enter the Prize Debates, and those who make a faithful 
effort on Prize Compositions, are always fully compensated. Whether 
a successful competitor or not, a person who does his best on such 
occasions, is sure of an ample reward. ‘To obtain a prize in Compo- 
sition, Debate, or Declamation, in a pecuniary point of view, is a mis- 
fortune. The benefit, however, resulting from these annual mental 
conflicts, is incalculable. There is a satisfaction, when a person can 
realize that he has done his duty to himself with respect to these exer- 
cises, and is conscious of having received in consequence additional 
mental vigor. 

Another reason why this branch of our education should receive 
careful attention, is, that of all it is the most practical. The major- 
ity of the students here intend to enter upon a professional life. 
Ability to write well is absolutely necessary to success in Law or the 
Ministry. Now although this is the case, yet many among us who 
purpose to enter these professions, almost ex.tirely neglect literary cul- 
ture. This seems to us unpardonably inconsistent. Do such per- 
sons suppose that by some magnetic influence they are to spring to 
the stature of perfect literary men? Strength, elasticity and vigor of 
mind are often the results of patient training. The experience of 
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those who have made the trial, and the history of every class here, if 
written, would substantiate the truth of this statement. Our literary 
education is not the work of a day, like the palace in the Arabian 
story. It only begins on earth, and if completed at all, must be com. 
pleted in the clear knowledge of eternity. 

Those who hope to succeed in professional life, should now pay 
especial attention to literary pursuits. We have here every advan- 
tage for mental culture. Our libraries contain books suited to all 
tastes, and eminently fitted to inspire a love of good writing. Our 
very surroundings, and the thousand associations which cluster about 
this loved spot, are calculated to awaken a profound veneration for 
literature. We are aware that there are here a multitude of things 
which continually engross our attention. It is often difficult to 
secure sufficient time to prepare our compositions with care, but our 
classics and mathematics can better be neglected than our literary 
drill. The knowledge derived from the latter, is direct in its applica- 
tion, while that which flows from the former acts through a number of 
agents. The one in a measure is principal, the other subordinate. 

We need most sadly at the present a higher style of composition. 
We want more depth of thought, more discriminating power, terse- 
ness and compactness of expression, and beauty and grace of style. 
We hear productions at this place often, which show ability of the 
highest order. Every year proves how much might be done with a 
little care and application. Let there then be an effort put forth to 
reach a higher level in this practical part of our education. This 
may be done by the two lower classes. With,Seniors and Juniors 
the golden opportunities are irrevocably gone. Our college composi- 
tion writing is almost a reminiscence of the past. Those who have 
done this work faithfully, will look back upon it with pleasure, while 
those who have suffered themselves to glide over it, will reap a har- 
vest of useless regrets. As matters now stand, the students, like the 
unfortunate debtors mentioned in Horace, gather like patient victims, 
to hear the usual exercises in writing. Composition reading could 
easily be made more interesting. If each one were to do his duty, 
instead of having mere common place, the old recitation rooms would 
ring with beautiful thoughts and harmonious periods. Many changes 
proposed with reference to College, are beautiful in theory, but almost 
impossible in practice. The change, however, which is herein dis- 
cussed, will appear reasonable to all, and no argument is needed to 
prove its expediency. A. P. T. 
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HOUSEHOLD GODs. 


Bousehdls Gods. 


[FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A MEDICAL STUDENT.) 


In the year of our Lord 1857, I spent six months in the little, old 
river-side city of S_——, pursuing my studies and availing myself of 
the valuable privileges afforded by a fine private collection of ana- 
tomical specimens, thrown open to the public through the courtesy of 
its owner, a wealthy gentleman of the place. It was my rare good 
fortune while a resident at S——, —a fortune brought about by a 
train of circumstances which I cannot here explain,—to obtain quar- 
ters under the hospitable roof-tree of good old Mr. Talcott, a gentle- 
man whose family homestead,—the Linden Place, as it is generally 
called,—is an excellent type of a class of old-fashidned households, 
common in the last generation, and still to be met with, now and then, 
in the more ancient New England towns. The cozy nook which I 
have so often filled among the cheerful group that gathered nightly to 
worship the Lares by Mr. Talcott’s ingle, I never, probably, shall fill 
again. I have therefore jotted down, from time to time, these ran- 
dom sketches of a household whose memory holds a sunny spot in 
my recollections, less as descriptions then as memoranda, that when 
in after years I shall turn these pages, I may recall the more dis- 
tinctly the pleasant features of a pleasant chapter in my life. 
Already, even, the quiet months which I passed in the shadow ol 
those walls and in the firelight of that genial hearth, come back to 
me like dreams, and I know that the volume wherein are written the 
thoughts and experiences of those byegone days, must be clasped for 
the present and laid aside. For I think upon my peaceful half-year 
of study and seclusion as a way-side retreat, where I rested for a brief 
space, to breathe myself in life’s journey, and look back over the road 
which I had traveled from childhood, and forward along the dusty 
highway upon which I was soon to set out afresh. The memory of 
the splash of fountains and the cool of leaves is sweet in the dust and 
heat of this noon-day strife, but we can stop to give it but a passing 
thought, and then press on, for 


“Life greatens in these later years,” 


sings Whittier. Bye and bye, however, in the leisure season of age, 
these memories may be pleasant to trace. 
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To come down, then, to the present tense,—for my sojourn at 
S—— happened only three years since, and all things there must be 
very much the same as when I left them,—the mansion itself is one 
of those lordly, Grecian structures, into which the well-descended old 
gentlemen of half a century ago used to retire with their money and 
family dignity, to spend the evening of their days in whist and din. 
ner parties, and in receiving visits of ceremony and state. It is 
imposing with rows of lofty wooden pillars, supporting the roofs of 
shady colonnades, and majestic with long flights of stately steps, 
flanked by stone lions, that stare gorgon-like and grim down the box- 
bordered gravel walk. It is built upon an eminence overlooking the 
street, where it stands like a fine lady on a muddy crossing, gather- 
ing up its robes from the contact of the vulgar. For its builder was 
guided in his choice of a site by that same patrician instinct which 
leads the eagle to set its eyry high, knowing well that there is no 
exclusiveness so aristocratic as the exclusiveness of a hill-top. And 
often, doubtless, the fair daughters of the house have viewed the city 
from their chamber-balconies, or the deep window seats of the old. 
fashioned drawing-rooms, with that sense of ownership that resides in 
height, felt by the proud dames of Marcian or Claudian line, when 
surveying from their marble porticoes on Palatine the humble dwell- 
ings of the Plebs beneath, or by the high-born ladies of feudal barons, 
as they looked down from the turrets of their castles, perched aloft on 
airy cliffs, over broad champaign, and winding river, and the villages 
of their vassals, clustered far below. The hill-side is laid out in ter- 
races, with sunny banks, where the blue violets peep out in earliest 
spring, and smooth lawns between, irregularly planted with flowering 
shrubbery, evergreens and choice, old-fashioned fruit-trees, tenderly 
cherished in their green and prolific age. The walk that leads up 
from the front gate to the porch, ascends in its course numerous flights 
of stone steps, grievous stumbling blocks in the path of short legged, 
plethoric old gentleman-callers, who puff and fume with anger and 
lack of breath, as they struggle upward, by aid of the iron railings 
and a vigorous use of their geld-headed canes. The walk is hedged 
on either side by ranks of snow-berry bushes, smoke-trees and tall 
syringas, white in June with masses of sugar-sweet blossoms, and 
resonant with swarming bees,—pyramids of odor and drowsy sound. 
The front of the mansion is shadowed by a huge horse-chestnut, 
whose broad limbs for over fifty years have served as a play-ground 
to the children of the household ; its shadow shifting with the sun, as 
a dial-plate, and its trunk seamed with initials and hearts and true 
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lovers’ knots, as a family register. My host has a tenderness mixed 
with reverence for this vegetable patriarch, and often says, half laugh- 
ingly and half in earnest. that he looks upon its Dryad as his tutelary 
god. In boyhood he has rocked at dew-fall in its windy top, and 
watched the sunset fade and the stars come out. In manhood he has 
sat at noonday under its grateful shade, and seen his children chase 
each other round its bole, and now, 


“Tn life's late afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows lie,” 


every crotch, every knot, has its memories, and, in the old man’s 
fancy, childish faces still peep from among the branches. There is a 
swing yet hanging from one of the boughs, which he will not suffer to 
be taken down, though it has been long unused, and the turf grows 
thick beneath it, where once the ground was worn hard and bare by 
the daily tread of little feet. Under a large willow, near the corner 
of the upper terrace, is a small green summer-house, now somewhat 
shaky and worm-eaten, but commanding a five view of the city. 
Here the ladies sit with their work, in the lazy August afternoons, 
when the grasshopper’s whir rings through the stillness, and now and 
then on the lawn, a ripe virgalieu or bergamot, drunk with sunshine 
and heavy with rich juice, tumbles on to the sod with a thud. At the 
eastern side of the house is a fine row of lindens, from which the 
place derives its name. The linden is a stately tree, and smacks of 
ancient gentility. It is out of date at the present day, in common 
with its respectable and once highly fashionable dowager cousins, the 
sycamore and the Lombardy poplar. Along the edge of the upper 
terrace is a gravel path and a heavy stone balustrade, crowned at 
intervals by massive urns running over with woodbine and bitter- 
sweet. Just such a railing, and just such a range of urns one sees in 
engravings of old English gardens, arranged in the taste of Charles 
the Second’s day. <A peacock sunning his gorgeous plumage on the 
balustrade, and near by a courtly dame in robes of stiff brocade, fond- 
ling a slender Italian greyhound, and attended by a graceful page in 
cap and feather, would make the picture complete. Cut in the green 
turf are flower-beds, bright in the spring with crocuses, daffodils and 
snow-drops, and fragrant in the summer-time with mignonette and 
roses,—roses, musk and damask and spice-breathed tea, of every 
shade, from the deepest blush to the purest alabaster, warming into a 
delicate amber, when the sun shines through its petals. The roses 
are the glory of the place, imprisoning in their satin chalices the wine 
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of a hundred old golden summers, outshining in their generous gar. 
den blooms the sickly, slug-eaten things of modern conservatories, as 
our rosy grandmothers ripened and freshened in girlhood by out-door 
sun and wind, outshine even in age their pale-faced, in-door daughters. 

On the eastern side of the mansion, opening out from the drawing. 
room windows, is a high piazza or colonnade, with tall white columns 
fluted and vine-wreathed. This is a favorite lounging-place of mine. 
Often I have sat here till late at night, when the house was still and 
the lights had gone out in the city below, enjoying the evening cool, 
and watching the moon rise over the low hills beyond the Connecti- 
cut. At such times I have striven to call up in imagination the 
days when the old homestead was gay with youth and beauty, and 
when on many a summer night like this the windows were ablaze 
with light, and the halls and spacious parlors were crowded with 
guests, and the music of flute and violin, blended with laughter and 
sweet voices, breathed through the open casements, and as carriage 
after carriage deposited its burden at the gate below, merry groups 
came up the terrace steps with fair faces and graceful forms muffled 
in hoods and mantillas. And later in the evening, now and then a 
stray couple, heated by the dance and weary of the glare and noise 
within, would lift the crimson curtains and stroll out into the dewy 
freshness of the night, for half an hour’s promenade in the shadow of 
the portico where I sit. Often as the wind stirs among the honey- 
suckles, it sounds so like whispers and the rustle of silk, that I invol- 
untarily look behind me, half expecting to catch the glisten of bright 
eyes in the moonshine. 

Ah, me! These be idle fancies, cheats of night and starlight 
witcheries, that will not abide the day. The city clocks are striking 
one. Man lives in the present, and dreams in the past. So let me to 
my pillow. 


The Council of the Fallen Spirits. 


For poetic descriptions of nature, and regions supernatural, the 
Paradise Lost is unrivaled. We sometimes tremble, lest while fol- 
lowing the daring flight of Milton’s imagination, we have revealed to 
us those secrets which an all-wise Providence has forbidden us to 
penetrate. With equal boldness does his heroic verse describe the 
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ineffable glories which surround the throne of God, and the fiery dun- 
geon which “eternal justice has prepared for those rebellious,” but 
with such grandeur of expression, that we are almost persuaded to 
believe him gifted by heaven with prophecy, to atone for his loss of 
sight. 

Like him, Virgil and Homer boldly attempt to describe the abodes 
of their gods and godesses, but, deprived of the teachings, revelations, 
and sublime descriptions contained in the word of God, they merely 
present heaven to the reader, as a second earth, in which exist sin and 
corruption, but no death. 

As the descriptive passages of Paradise Lost, excel similar portions 
of the Aineid and Iliad, so the characters of the one, as poetic crea- 
tions, are far more sublime than those of the others. The heroes of 
Virgil and Homer, are the conceptions of heathen minds, not yet en- 
lightened by the influences of Christianity. They are merely human 
beings, raised to a higher level than the masses of mankind, but 
swayed by the same passions, and often committing the same sins 
which they punish in their subjects. 

Milton’s work, however, exhibits the daring, suffering, and ruined 
splendor of a rebellious archangel, thwarted in heaven, overpowering 
Adam and Eve in Paradise, and making the earth, for an appointed 
season, a field of battle between the Deity and himself. 

He represents the council of the lost spirits, as the place where 
that plan was formed, whose execution transferred the scene of this 
long conflict, from the celestial regions to the earth, and brought our 
race under the terrible curse of sin. 

The President of the council, and the originator of this diabolical 
scheme, arrests our attention first. The Miltonic Satan, is one of the 
grandest and most awful conceptions of the human intellect; but it 
often enlists our human sympathies, more than it awakens in us hatred 
and abhorrence. 

Ever since, in the garden, our common mother was beguiled by his 
flattering lies, and, having eaten of the forbidden fruit, forfeited the 
bliss of Paradise, there has existed, in accordance with the divine 
assurance, a bitter animosity between the seed of the Woman and 
that of the Serpent. We charge upon him all our woes, past, pres- 
ent, and future, and are taught by the word of God to consider him 
an evil and malignant spirit, compassing heaven and earth that he 
may cause men to suffer the frightful torments prepared for him and 
his angels. Our natural feelings toward him, therefore, are of the 
most bitter kind. 
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But in the Satan of Paradise Lost, we see much to pity, nay, much 
to admire. As when the countless hosts of Pandemonium, aroused 
from their lethargic sleep upon the bosom of the fiery lake, come 
flocking round their chief, and await his commands :— 


“Thrice he assayed, and thrice in spite of scorn, 
Tears such as angels weep burst forth! at last 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way.” 


The same effect is produced when the incarnate fiend of the Bible, 
as the Satan of Milton’s description,— 


“In shape and gesture proudly eminent,” 


Stands like a tower, and is compared to the sun, “ new risen, looking 
through the horizontal misty air, shorn of his beams.” Thus, when 
he sits upon his royal throne, surrounded by seraphic lords and min- 
isters, we involuntarily liken him to a courageous but vanquished 
general, who, collecting his scattered forces, and calling an assembly 
of his ablest officers, announces his intention of attempting to retrieve 
their fortunes ; rather than to a malignant rebel, who, overthrown and 
punished for aspiring to the throne of God, abuses the undeserved 
mercy of his conqueror, by hatching new schemes to vex him, and 
thwart his vast designs. 

Nor do the words with which he opens the “ great consult,” tend to 
dissipate these impressions, and reveal to us the consuming fires of 
envy, hatred, and revenge, which we are elsewhere taught forever 
rage within the bosom of the “ Father of lies.” They betoken noble 
courage and perseverance, rather than the blind obstinacy of intense 
hatred ; the increased wisdom obtained by a bitter experience, rather 
than the culpable rashness of a fiend, whose darling schemes have 
been completely frustrated. 

In Moloch, Belial, Mammon, and Beelzebub, Milton has, apparently, 
endeavored to personify four of the principal evils which curse the 
earth. Driven out of heaven, and deprived of its blissful associations, 
they eagerly seek after some new field for the exercise of their con- 
taminating powers. 

Moloch advises that, rather than accept for an eternal dwelling 
place that “den of shame,” they make one desperate attempt to re- 
cover their lost inheritance, and if that failed, he was ready to suffer 
increased torments, or absolute destruction. 

But in giving this advice, the omnipotence and omniscience of the 
Almighty, against whom they were devising “ glorious war,” the awful 
chariot, and ten thousand thunders of his Son, which had driven them 
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from the “ crystal battlements” of heaven to the bottomless pit, were 
all forgotten. His rash counsel seems to be called forth by an intense 
love of strife and carnage, as well as by the severe torments to which 
they were subjected, and which his fierce nature cannot brook. ; 

Moloch does not represent the man who takes up arms to protect 
his country and his just rights, but that fierce nature which revels in 
bloodshed and rapine, and which listens to the dictates neither of rea- 
son nor humanity. He personates, not a righteous war, undertaken 
to preserve the very life of a nation and perpetuate the blessings of 
freedom, but one which is waged to gratify ambitious and unlawful 
desires. Nor does he represent a prudent and successful warrior. In 
many perilous conjunctures, indeed, rash daring avails more than 
strategic skill and numbers. But an enterprise conducted solely by 
a person of unexampled boldness, yet lacking discrimination and fore- 
thought, is almost sure to prove a failure. In like manner, excessive 
caution, without courage, often fails to secure any permanent advan- 
tages, though golden opportunities present themselves. A proper 
combination of these qualities, with others of minor importance, pro- 
duces a true soldier, a successful general ; but if one is lacking, or all 
are disproportionately blended together, there results one who is fitted 
only for certain emergencies, and who cannot adapt himself to cir- 
cumstances. The character of Moloch, as depicted by Milton in the 
part of the poem before us, seems to answer to this description, yet it 
wins from us more sympathy and real respect, than that of either of 
the other infernal peers, who respond to the appeal of their chief, 
inasmuch as courage, “ made fiercer by despair,” has in it an element 
which provokes the admiration even of those who condemn it. 

Belial advises that, as they had appealed to the arbitrament of 
arms, they should abide by the decision, and not shrink from enduring 
what they have brought down upon themselves. His words are calm 
and unimpassioned, presenting a true view of the power and majesty 
of heaven’s King, and the awful consequences which would follow a 
rekindling of his wrath, which seem to be totally disregarded in the 
violent exhortation of Moloch. Coming apparently from the heart, - 
they contain some admirable sentiments, while they clothe with grand- 
eur and beauty an irresistible logic. 

Upon his nature, the sword of Michael seems to have had a whole- 
some effect, and not even the agonies of the pit can induce him to 
oppose it again. Believing the awful punishments of God to be only 
the faint displays of his wrath, he fears to provoke him further. And 
hoping, as the ages rolled away, that he would mitigate their torments, 
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or that chance would favor their designs, preferring, moreover, “ igno- 
ble sloth,” to any active measures, he counsels, not peace, but a 
watchful quiet. 

Judging him by his words, we should liken him to one who had 
done his best in resisting an adverse fortune, and at length had sub- 
mitted to his fate with a pious resignation, and no troublesome com- 
punctions of conscience. But we are expressly told, that “all was 
false and hollow,” and though his words are specious, their beauty 
only tends to create in us amazement at his power to dissemble. 

From descriptions given elsewhere, we see in him the personifica- 
tion of treachery and lust, and his character is repulsive in the ex- 
treme. For bitter hatred, openly and frankly avowed, we have more 
respect and less fear, than for that which lurks under a fair and friendly 
exterior, waiting only for an opportunity to strike, and utterly ruin 
with the blow. But for riotous excess and unnatural lust, we have 
only loathing and disgust. Had he the intellect of Milton’s Satan, 
the natural feelings of the human race toward their great adversary, 
would correspond exactiy with those which his character awakens, 
because in it we see nothing to admire, and everything to despise, 
while in that of Satan, we see much which causes admiration, and 
even respect. 

Veiling sin with the semblance of virtue, he attacks men when 
wholly unprepared, and overwhelms them before they see their dan- 
ger. Thus it happens that Belial, the fiend of lust and treachery, has 
led away more mortals as captives in his train, than Moloch, the fiend 
of war and bloodshed; and yet the words of the former are peaceful» 
and in themselves worthy of praise, while those of the latter are fierce 
and ungovernable; the one hiding a cowardly but malignant, the 
other frankly acknowledging a bold and deep-seated hatred. 

Mammon recognizes the impossibility of regaining heaven by force, 
but like the fox in the fable, affects a scornful contempt for their lost 
abode. He advises that, as their dwelling place was determined, 
beyond all hope of change, they should strive to make “ good from 
evil grow,” and thus defeat the designs of their great conqueror. He 
boldly claims that hell can be made to rival heaven, and that its fierce 
flames will, in process of time, become their proper element. Unlike 
Belial, he speaks what he feels, and we readily discover in his words 
the motives which prompt them. 

Punishment for crime is generally a very potent agency in curing 
the criminal of his evil propensities. Occasionally, however, a nature 
is found with feelings of love, hatred, or desire, so deeply rooted, that 
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all ordinary means of effecting a change fail to produce the desired 
result, and we speak of that person as incorrigible or obstinate. This 
quality of obstinacy is admirably portrayed in the character of Mam- 
mon. The awful visitations of divine wrath upon the rebellious an- 
gels, had wrung tears from Satan himself: they had driven Moloch 
to despair, and had wrought in Belial a seeming humility and pious 
resignation, which ill contrasted with his vicious nature: but upon 
Mammon they seemed to fall with no effect, save to harden him against 
his Conqueror, until he becomes proof against the exercise of mercy, 
which often subdues the most stubborn dispositions, though dungeons 
and tortures fail. Obstinacy may be caused either by pride or sel- 
fishness; but when he declares that their former state of “splendid 
vassalage” would now be unacceptable, we see the workings of that 
pride which always characterizes the followers of this god of riches. 
From his advice we discover also, that the magnificence of heaven 
and heavenly things, was alone delightful to him, and if, with angelic 
skill, they could create in hell magnificence and splendor, for him 
*twould equal heaven. Unmindful of the heartfelt worship and holy 
adoration, the constant and faithful service paid to the Almighty by 
the sinless angels, he regarded only the outward pomp and ceremony, 
and if the latter could be reproduced, even amid the agonies of the 
pit, the cravings of his nature would be met. 

To our mind, he personates one of those creatures who has made 
money his god, and to it devoutly pays his worship: who is so en- 
grossed in its pursuit as to lose sight of heaven and heavenly 
things, and thus virtually cast contempt upon his Maker: whom right- 
eous reproofs, instead of leading to repentance and a better life, only 
embitter the more, until, transformed from a man in God’s own image, 
to a senseless clog, he willfully barters away eternal riches for glitter- 
ing dross, and is at last assigned his portion with the unbelievers, in 
the “lake which burneth with fire and brimstone.” 

“ The least erected spirit that fell from heaven,” he seems to have 
a debasing influence upon the minds of men, and causes money to be 
a bitter curse instead of a fruitful blessing. As in the world around 
us the multitudes are led away after this glittering god, though in his 
service they peril their immortal interests, so in the infernal council, 
the whole assembly was carried away by his words, and the applause 
wuich greeted him, is likened to the wind, roaring among the hollow 
rocks. 

Beelzebub, perceiving in which way the current of opinion runs, 
dexterously falls in with it, although it conflicts with his own cher- 
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ished plans. With subtile speech he shows the folly of attempting heaven 
by direct violence, while, with fiendish craft, he proposes to entice man 
from his allegiance to God, and involve him also in sorrowful punish- 
ments. His advice betokensa hatred more intense even than that of the 
others, since it rarely happens that a man will destroy the happiness 
and the lives of innocent persons, in order to wreak a more fearful 
vengeance upon his enemy. 

The words of the other spirits are the offspring of some particular 
passion which has come to be a second nature, and which shapes and 
directs both the feelings and their expression. They do not have in 
view so much the regaining of heaven, as the gratification of these 
several passions. Beelzebub, however, seems to be free from any one 
controlling characteristic, and brings his crafty, yet terrible wisdom, to 
bear upon the real question before the council. Though he professes 
to admit the impossibility of waging war successfully against the 
King of Heaven, the lurking hope that from the confines of the earth 
they might find easier access to their lost abode, is cautiously express- 
ed. Indeed, the desire for revenge, which he expresses, seems to be 
surpassed by his ambitibn to occupy once more his heavenly station ; 
but, knowing that the hosts of Pandemonium dreaded another battle- 
field “ worse than hell,” he proposes to them an intermediate step, 
which, if not bringing about the end he has in view, will at least ease 
them from the pains of the gnawing worm and the unquenchable fire. 
He seems also to be an instrument in the hands of his chief, serving 
the purpose of maturing his ambitious plans, and influenced in a great 
measure by his wishes. 

We see in him a carnal wisdom, which is regardless of God’s com- 
mands, and with fancied security dares to question his just decree. 
The workings of this wisdom we have seen in Voltaire, Payne, and the 
multitude of infatuated mortals who have spent their lives in attempt- 
ing to refute the Bible, and ridicule Christianity, but who even in this 
world have suffered the pains of the damned. We see his human 
counterpart in the unprincipled statesman, who makes the great inte- 
rests of humanity bend to his immoderate ambition or favorite schemes ; 
who willingly becomes another’s tool, although in so doing he loses 
every vestige of true manhood. 

Influencing, as they do, not individuals only, but whole nations, 
they have ever been a great source of evil to the world, and useful 
allies to the great adversary. Some, hypocritically chanting those 
grand old words, “ vox populi vox Dei,” have been placed in positions 
of trust, only to plot the more successfully their own aggrandizement, 
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and the degradation of the people. Like the “ vir bonus” of whom 
Horace speaks, while prostrating themselves before the shrine of Lib- 
erty, they pray, in fearful undertones, that the goddess will veil 
their deceptions with night, and their frauds with a cloud. Others, 
boldly espousing the cause of injustice, so confound the false and the 
true with devilish logic, as to lead discreet men even, into the by and 
forbidden paths of political corruption. Thus is their wisdom the 
weakness and not the strength of the nation. 

Against these evil spirits, mankind has contended for six thousand 
years, and we ourselves are constantly apprised of their existence and 
power, by inward struggles which try our very souls. But, victorious 
when we look above for aid, our hearts overflow with gratitude toward 
that Son of Adam whose death freed us from everlasting subjection 
to them. B. P. 


“Barkis is Willin.” 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


THE tide was flowing out,—past the old wrecks 
Of mastless boats, half buried in the sand, 
And little sobbing wavelets left their flecks 
Of foam upon the strand, 


And all along the shore the ripples curled, 
The tiny rills ran down the beach in glee, 
Each farther than the last, the eddies swirled, 

And hasted to the sea. 


The tide was flowing out,—and so the life 
Was ebbing in the breast of Barkis there; 
Beside him watched that honest, faithful wife, 

Whose love was now a prayer. 


And yet so gently throbbed the fainting pulse, 
It seemed as if the heart no answer gave, 

As calm as when the leaves of scarlet dulse 
Float on the sleeping wave. 
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“LOCKSLEY HALL.” 


The tide was nearly out, but still the red 

Flush came at times.— “If he shall pass this tide, 
I think he’ll live until the next,” she said; 
“And why is that?” I cried. 


“The folk along the coast can never die, 
Except at ebb; nor e’en the babes be born, ~ 

Or truly born, unless the tide is high; 

Twill be next ebb at morn.” 


He past the tide; and thro’ the long, dark night 
We watched and waited. Slowly the old clock 

Ticked round the hours before the spirit’s flight, 

At the Death Angel’s knock. 


But with the first dim streaks of early dawn 
He woke, and feebly called her name. ‘“ There’s some 

One else.” A smile o’erspread his features wan. 

“It’s Mas’r Davy’s come.” 


He tried to grasp my hand, but ere the smile 
Had faded, turn’d himself upon his side, 

And gently said, “ Barkis is willin,” while 

He went out with the tide. 


The sun, just risen, shone across the sea, 
Into the old man’s face; a kindly ray 

Reflected from the soul, forever free, 
Upon its homeward way. ~ 


The tide was out, and o’er the lessen’d deep 
The faintest shadow of a ripple flew 

A shudder as of grief, then suxk to sleep, 

Lost in the distant blue. 


“Pochsley Ball.” 


Tne main idea of this poem may not be evident at a first superfi- 
cial glance. But read it again, and its significance dawns upon you 
grandly. In order to get at its proper meaning, let us rapidly sketch 
the general train of thought; noticing, by the way, some of the minor 
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beauties of the piece, some of the felicitous expressions and sparkling 
gems of imagery that abound throughout. This review of the suc- 
cessive ideas of the poem cannot fail to suggest the lesson illustrated 
and inculcated in it, which, together with its exquisite finish, has made 
“Locksley Hall,” and justly, too, one of the most famous of its au- 
thor’s productions, 

“While as yet ’tis early morn,” the hero sits down and ponders, 
looking off upon the old Hall, with its views of sandy tracts and 
roaring ocean. He remembers vanished scenes of other days; mem- 
ory calls up before him the picture that used to nightly greet his eyes 
from “ yonder ivied casement.” And in that picture, what fairy-like 
enchantment! 


“ Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising through the mellow shade 
Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid.” 


He dwells fondly on his youth, spent in wandering on the beach, 
building castles in the air; and then suddenly breaks in the recollec- 
tion of his betrothal to his fair cousin; and very charmingly is ex- 
pressed time’s unheeded flight, and the unselfishness of their early 
love. 


“Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it in his glowing hands; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands, 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might; 
Smote the chord of self, that, trembling, passed in music out of sight.” 


But, while he describes this season of bliss, relentless memory con- 
fronts him with the mocking issue of all these vows of love; and 
deep into our hearts sinks the pathos of the cry, as his soul’s bitter- 
ness thus gives itself atterance :— 


“O my cousin, shallow-hearted! O my Amy, mine no more! 
O the dreary, dreary woodland! O the barren, barren shore!” 


An outburst of passion against the wrongs of society is followed by 
a touching struggle between a sense of injury and lingering affection 
for the faithless one. He tries to “love her for the love she bore;’ 
but his grief rises triumphant, refusing comfort, with the conviction ; 


‘‘No—she never loved me truly—love is love forevermore.” 


Gradually his spirit rises up from despair, yearns for the excitement 
of action, leaps within him, to go among men—in its glorious woods ;, 


“Men my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new; 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall do.” 
VOL, XXXII. 24 
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Again despondency crushes him, making him sigh for some far off 
retreat, for perfect abandonment of his higher nature, and a marriage 
with some savage woman. But how eloquently is the reaction ex- 
presed ; 


“T to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious gains, 
Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with lower pains?” 


Then soaring skyward in his consoling confidence in the superiority 
of mind and civilization, and his glowing anticipations of the progress 
of the race, his enthusiasm breaks forth : 


“0, Isee the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set, 
Ancient founts of inspiration well through all my fancy yet.” 


He has found hope and consolation, he ceases his brooding over the 
past, and his melancholy revery over Locksley Hall, saying : 


“For the mighty wind arising, roaring seaward, and I go.” 


And so he goes toward the sea, toward the great agency of com- 
munication with fellow-men; he goes to work among them and for 
them, and he Jeaves us with the main idea of the poem taking hold of 
our minds—the noble idea of finding refuge from disappointment, not 
in abandonment to despair, sensuality, or misanthropy, but in hopeful 
euterprise for the welfare and progress of our fellow-men. Whata 
grand theory—trial not crushing, but chastening, fitting for higher and 
better things! What manliness in this conception of rising up, after 
the fearful passage through the fiery furnace, and pursuing the rest of 
the journey, with heart purified, yet not broken—still throbbing in 
unison with the cause of right and humanity! How many careers 
have proved worse than worthless, for want of this manly view of 
affliction! Byron, passing his life in an agony of disgust with life— 
its hollowness and transiency, takes for his philosophy depondency 
and mockery. He sinks into despair, to rise only in defiance; and his 
poetry reflects the miserable minanthropist. 

The key-note to the career of our own Percival is commonly ac- 
knowledged to have been early disappointment in love. When we 
read that he was gifted not only with the “ vision and faculty divine,” 
but with scientific and linguistic abilities sufficient, if employed, to 
have made him a Liebnitz, a Bacon, or a Dana, we are sad to think 
what a crushed and misanthropic hermit he was, hiding in the ground 
the talents he might have employed to further the onward march of 
the mind, and humanity. 
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In the case of many authors, some early trial makes them darkly 
prophesy along with Poe’s gloomy muse :— 


“ And my soul from out that shadow, that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted—never more! 


Locksley Hall reveals three of Tennyson’s distinguishing excel- 
lences. First, the healthy tone of his poetry. There is nothing in it 
unnatural, morbid, or degrading. It is all noble in its aims—eleva- 
ting in its tendencies. He makes life not a workhouse, as does Elliot, 
the Corn-Law Rhymer, not a brothel, as does Swinburne, not a ban- 
quet, with the revelry over, and the sickening sense of satiety begun, 
as does Byron, nor yet a prison, as do so many Christian poets, in 
their desire for the life hereafter,—he makes it a school wherein to 
learn noble lesgons, a battle-field, wherein to achieve noble victories. 
What a lesson of life, what a sublime motto to live by, is contained in 
this poem! Again, see displayed here his keen insight into the 
heart,—the secret of his command over popular sympathy. We 
see it all through his writing,—in the profound philosophy of “ In 
Memoriam,” and in the simple pathos of the “ May Queen.” 

In “Locksley Hall,” how well he analyzes the longing to put in 
the fairest light the faithless one’s conduct : 


“Where is comfort? In division of the records of the mind? 
Can I part her from herself, and love her as I knew her, kind? 


Then, how impressive is his weird warning against that 
“ Sorrow’s crown of sorrow—the remembering happier things.” 


Very natural, too, is his heart-sick sighing for some far-off resting 
place, or, 


“To wander far away 
On from island unto island at the gateways of the day.” 


To be sure, the victory over the feeling is the grand lesson of the 
poem, but it is, after all, apt to be the first state of the mind, when 
grief weighs it down, and all business; all the thoughts that shake 
mankind, jar harshly upon its delicate reclusiveness. But we also see 
here Tennyson’s intense and universal sympathy with the develop- 
ment of science and civilization—with all the triumphs and tenden- 
cies of the age. He is the live poet, in harmony with the times,— 
préeminently the poet of this nineteenth century. He shows it 
throughout his works. “In Memoriam” furnishes, among other pas- 
sages, this quatrain, which would be a fitting motto for Locksley Hall. 
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“A time to sicken and to swoon, 
When science reaches forth her arm 
To feel from world to world, and charm 
Her secret from the latest moon?” 


And the poem before us, how full of exultation at the forward atti- 
tude of the world, at last breaking out grandly— 


“Through the shadow of the globe, we sweep into the younger day, 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 


Thus sings the poet in Locksley Hall; thus does he teach his grand 
lesson ; thus does he show his sympathy with the heart, thus his clear- 
eyed friendship to progress. The poem makes us rise from its peru- 
sal feeling stronger—it cheers and inspirits—not depresses and sad- 
dens. It is one of those which desponding youth, trial-beset man- 
hood, and weary old age, all feel better for reading. And it is this, 
that more than the music of its verse, more than the finish and bril- 
‘liancy of its expression, will render it immortal. 


Wordsworth’s 


Hewho has studied the “bard of Rydalmount,” andimbibed the spirit 
of his genius, knows that he has borne a most important part in giv- 
ing character to the poetry of the age. 

It was he who imparted that “ Promethean fire” to English litera- 
ture, which saved her declining poetry, in that era, when the lustre 
which had been reflected upon it by the Elizabethean and Augustan 
ages, was growing dim. He not only led the ideal back to nature, 
ibut raised nature to the ideal, and added to the “mighty temple 
of song a turret of exquisite beauty, which rises nearer to the skies 
than any other of its pinnacles or towers.” It is true he possessed 
not the splendor of Byron, the chastened energy of Campbell, or the 
sparkling brilliancy of Moore, but he was more original and true to 
nature than any of these famous stars, and has sent forth strains that 
recall the “ divine genius of Milton.” He combined a versatile gen- 
ius with a true poetic nature. 

There is the “ Excursion,” with its its unrivalled grandeur, his lyr- 
ical poems, with their melody and ravishing beauty, the energetic 
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wildness of “ Tintern Abbey,” and the “ strong winged flight of fancy” 
displayed in his noble Laodamia,—all distinct in their character, yet 
perfect,—and are full of ideal and moral beauty ; now conveyed to us 
by the silvery music of sweet song, and now swelling, in organ peals, 
from his more elaborate and lofty productions. The poem of Laoda- 
mia is noticeable for its brev.ty, while, for a deep tenderness of senti- 
ment, and an excelling, unvarying purity, it stands unrivalled. In its 
conception, Wordsworth seems to have forgotten Rydalmount and the 
lakes, with their charming surroundings, and bidding farewell to his 
own time and country, combining poetic distance in the heroic age of 
Greece, with language of rare beauty and grace, he has given to the 
world a true gem of art. The plot is simple, and purely classic in 
design. Its heroine is Laodamia, the consort of Protesilaus, the 
chieftain, who, with true Grecian enthusiasm, leaves sweet Pyrrhassus, 
and his unfinished palaces, to maintain the honor of his country before 
proud Ilium’s walls, and whom Homer graphically describes as 


“The first who boldly touched the Trojan shore 
And dyed a Phrygian lance with Grecian gore.” 


The poem opens with a passionate appeal to the gods for a tempo 
rary restoration of her departed husband, and then— 


“ With faith the suppliant heavenward lifts her hands. 
While, like the sun emerging from a cloud, 
Her countenance brightens—and her eye expands ; 
Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature grows, 
And she expects the issue in repose.” 


The description of her faith and hope is truly poetic, and admirably 
carried out. There is an indescribable completeness about it, which 
fills and satisfies the mind. We at once become interested, both in 
her and her misfortune, and anxiously await the result of her prayer. 
It comes—but in a manner as unexpected to us as it did to her: ; 


“O terror! what hath she perceived? O joy 
* * * ” * * 


It is—if sense deceive her not —'tis he! 
And a god leads him, winged Mercury.” 


Here, then, Protesilaus is shadowed forth, in phantom form. He 
comes at the command of Jove. 


“ Such grace hath crowned thy prayer.” 


The interview so much desired now commences, but the same divin- 
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ity who grants it, confines it to “three hours space.” Overjoyed at his 
presence, she eagerly essays to grasp the unsubstantial form, but is 
as unsuccessful as was Aineas at burning Troy, to embrace the shade 
of his beloved Creusa. Beseechingly she asks him to “confirm the 
vision with his voice,” and feelingly directs his attention to his throne 
and palace. 


“Speak, and the floor thou tread’st on will rejoice.” 


Protesilaus now makes himself truly manifest by noble and elo- 
quent words. By them, we are carried back to that ancient day, when 
Agamemnon roused the Grecian spirit, and Hector battled for Ilium’s 
fame. With what exquisite delicacy are the hints of his true character 
now delineated,—first his acknowledgment of her “ fidelity,” and the 
modest reference to his own virtue—then his unwonted courage in the 
interpretation 6f the Delphic Oracle, and the sad and fatal result of his 
enthusiasm,— 

“ A self-devoted chief, by Hector slain !” 


All are conceived and expressed in the most perfect beauty. In the 
succeeding stanza, (the ninth,) her feelings of surprise and sadness 
give way to those of joy and praise, and a splendid tribute to his valor 
follows :— 


‘Supreme of Heroes—bravest, noblest, best! 
Thy matchless courage I bewail no more.” 


Nothing is more remarkable in this poem, than the even and quiet 
rapidity of its progress, and it costs some effort to interrupt, but we 
must put the next few events into still fewer words than the few (mar- 
vellously so, considering the effect produced) in which they are told 
by the poet. Her passionate desire for one “ nuptial kiss,” is forbid- 
den by the gods, and in reply, how touchingly the affection of love is 
portrayed, and how true :— 


“ Be taught, O faithful Consort, to control 
Rebellious passion ; for the gods approve 
The depth and not the tumult of the soul; 
A fervent, not ungovernable love.” 


That is a beautiful power of the imagination which is often illus- 
trated in this poem, by which, what at first seems a common thought 
is wafted insensibly up from the region of bare fact, to a true poetic 
feeling, as if a cloud, resting at evening on the hill side, was lifted to 
catch the light, and be filled with the glories of the setting sun. We 
find a beautiful illustration of this in the following stanza, (the 15th): 
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“The gods to us are merciful—and they 
Yet further may relent; for mightier far 
Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 
Of magic potent over sun and star 
Is love.” 


The character of Laodamia is gradually developing, and in passing 
through the various scenes described in the poem, we see it complete. 
At one time she restrains her passionate feelings, at another lets them 
burst forth with a torrent of fire ; and now, in thinking of the final de- 
parture of her husband, with true womanly love and devotion, ex- 
claims :— 


“ But if thou goest, I follow—Peace! he said— 
She looked upon him and was calmed and cheered.” 


Now comes in his reply, a touch of rare imaginative power. It has 
a tone of touching melody and love, while the sentiment itself is sanc- 
tified by an intense feeling of humanity :— 


“ He spake of love, such love as Spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure. 
No fears to beat away—no strife to heal— 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure.” 


The trite saying, “ Non satis est pulchra esse poemata dulcia sunto,” 
has often been quoted concerning Wordsworth’s productions, and the 
Lake school of poets generally; but in this poem, his thoughts 
and expressions are often “dulcia.” What can be more beautiful, or 
sweeter, than the following :— 


“Of all that is most beaut imaged there 
In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 
Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey.” 


With what a charm has his imagination clothed, as with a vestal 
garb, the hallowed affections, and the glories of the future state. 
These lines are born melodies, and do not require the help of music 
to make them harmonious. When has poetry accomplished more, 
than in the following stanzas of rapid retrospect, into which, without 
any apparent labor of compression, so much is embraced. What ease, 
gracefulness, and variety, attend the procession of the verse, and after 
rising in imagination concerning his own important part in the con- 
test, with what a gentle fall does it die away upon the ear, in that 
beautiful touch of feeling,— 
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““On thee too fondly did my memory hang, 
And on the joys we shared in mortal life 
The paths which we had trod—these fountains, flowers ; 
My new planned cities, and unfinished towers.” 


Is it not a fine example of the “clausula aut cadentia,” so much 
esteemed by the ancient poets. 

This precious interview is fast passing away, and it would seem 
impossible to separate two souls so completely bound up in each oth- 
ers welfare, and we do not wonder, when he counsels her to seek,— 


“ Our blest re-union in the shades below,” 


And gently thus advises :— 


“Learn by a mortal yearning, to ascend— 
Seeking a higher object. Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly to that end.” 


This is the essence of true poetry—the philosophic theory, and a 
noble sentiment, harmoniously blended together. How elegantly has 
Milton, by a stroke of his unrivalled pen, expressed the same idea :— 


** Love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges.” 


The three hours space has passed, and with it, the interview, for 
_ now Hermes re-appears, to carry out the unyielding decree of the 
gods; and no mortal effort is able to detain her chief. Eagerly would 
the loving Laodamia have detained even his shade :— 
—* Tis vain ; 
The hours are passed—too brief had they been years.” 
She longs to pass without the portal, and to share with him a com- 
mon fortune, since even Thessalian glory has no charms for her when 
he was gone who made it dear, 


* And on the palace floor, a lifeless corse she lay.” 


At this point in the poem, the author, to accommodate the senti- 
ment to a dash of Virgil’s imagination — 


His Laodamia, it comes,” 


Not only mars the beauty of the verse, but destroys, in some degree, 
the fine effect that has thus far been produced. He remarks that she 


“ Was doomed to wear out her appointed time 
Apart from happy ghosts, that gather flowers 
Of blissful quiet ’mid unfading bowers.” 
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Does not the verse here seem to labor with the weight of the thought? 
It is somewhat rough in the effort to concentrate within the limit of 
these lines, the exact and full idea,—and as to the sentiment itse/f, 
during the progress of the poem, we have constantly been feeling 
kindlier toward Laodamia, and in that death,—spurred on by passion- 
ate affection, our sympathetic nature would fancy for so devoted a 
wife, at least a “blest reunion.” Gladly would we have received for 
her a happier lot, which the gifted imagination of Wordsworth would 
have created, had he disregarded the ancient poet. What an exquisite 
finish does he give to this interesting poem, by weaving a natural 
cause into the finest poetic idea. Mark the picture :— 
“ A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 

From out the tomb of him, for whom she died; 

And even when such stature they had gained 

That Ilium’s walls were subject to their view, 

The trees’ tall summits withered at the sight— 

A constant interchange of growth and blight.” 


It is a most graphic description, clear and distinct, having no exter- 
nal glitter. There is no hard crystalization of fancy encrusting it 
over. 

With a true Prometiean spirit he gives a living soul to inanimate 
things, and makes them the semblance of inward emotions—thus the 
soul of the poet is breathed into these “trees,” and their spirit seems 
to inform the soul of the poet. With this idea, from which our author 
first caught the inspiration of the theme, ends Laodamia, a poem 
which forms the diamond lock to that rare collection of Wordswor- 
thian gems. 

We arise from its perusal, with a feeling, that we have been com- 
muning with a mind at once vigorous and gentle, the very tone of 
which harmonizes and elevates our own. 

We have thus noticed the subject, plot, and general characteristics 
of Laodamia. In its composition, the poet seems to have blended the 
fearless felicity of his youth, with the grandeur of his riper years ; 
thus the incidents of a romantic story are related with scarcely an 
impurity of expression, while the beings of his imagination are en- 
souled with the true spirit of humanity. It possesses strength with- 
out violence—heauty without weakness—at times he gathers up treas- 
ures of thought and legendary lore, and “ melts them down into single 
lines.” Many of his sentences are pictures. His words “live and 
breathe,” sending forth now a murmur of joy, and now the piercing 
wail of grief. Another marked feature of the poem is, its condensa- 
tion. 
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“ Thou found’st—and I forgive thee—here thou art !” 


He never dwells long on one thought, but strikes the key note, and 
leaves the echo of the melody to swell in the mind of the reader; and 
while, perhaps, the careless reader will observe only the “ painted 
bubbles” on the surface, the reflecting mind will behold beautiful con- 
ceptions, flashing upward from below. 

An indescribable gentleness of spirit pervades almost every line, 
and beautifully tinges the thoughts, which an inferior poet would have 
expressed with a glaring obtrusiveness. There is, however, no exces- 
sive or unmanly niceness—no “ creamy smoothness,” or fatal facility 
of expression, carrying our poet beyond the limits of his subject or 
the feeling. If there is an occasional want of melody—there is never 
of strength, nor of imagination. The rhythm and versification are 
most happily chosen—while the style, fresh and idiomatic, marks a 
mind fully alive to the beauties of the poetic art. But above all— 
let us regard for a moment the profound moral that the poem teaches, 
“The necessity of a just equipoise between the laws of reason and 
affection.” How could it have been more happily conveyed to us 
than by this example, culled out from the ante-Homeric age, and ver- 
sified in language which, by its sweetness and beauty, expresses the 
symphony which prevails in nature and society. We cannot but ad- 
mire Laodamia, and with it, the author—England’s greatest Laureate, 
who, in some of the higher walks of peetry, stands without a rival, 
and “who has brought under the magic power of verse the loftiest 
themes.” ‘To none more appropriately than to himself, can the bene- 
diction be ascribed which his own lips have uttered :— 


“Blessings be with them and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares.” 


Loyalty to Conbictious. 


In describing the character of Mr. Lincoxn, his biographer, Dr. 
Holland, makes use of the following expression :—“ He was loyal to 
his convictions.” These words not only embrace the principles of 
that marvelous life, but suggest the reason of its great success. His 
earnestness, his honesty, his power, and his popularity may all be 
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traced to his rigorous exercise of personal loyalty. He was delibe- 
rate and thorough in forming his opinions, and, having formed them, 
he possessed the hardihood and independence to carry them at once 
into execution. He was true to his own convictions of duty. The 
fear of public opinion never caused him to act with precipitancy or 
procrastination. When the desolations of war were sweeping over us, 
when hasty men pronounced him incompetent, and careful men 
regarded him with misgiving hearts, looking far beneath the surface of 
events, comprehending the momentous interests involved in the con- 
test, yet remembering that he was the representative of Government, 
and the executor of Law, he wielded the energies of the nation with 
an upright and far-sighted statesmanship, that to-day commands the 
admiration of the world. Had his purposes been shaped according to 
the shifting demands of public opinion, the result would have proved 
disastrous to himself and fatal to the country. Throughout bis life, 
Mr. Lincoun ever exhibited the same conscientious and searching 
thought in forming his convictions, and the same undeviating persist- 
ency in their execution. But separating the idea from its application 
to Mr. Lincoun’s life, we shall find that loyalty to convictions 
embraces an abstract truth that will bear expansion and analysis. 

The term conviction, denoting a mental state, primarily implies a 
struggle or effort. It is that condition of satisfactory settlement that 
results from the siccessful employment of the mental and moral pow- 
ers. It involves calm deliberation, an intelligent calculation of 
cause and effect, and a keen insight into the demands of right and 
duty. A responsibility is incumbent on every man, making it his 
imperative duty to form settled convictions, to acquire the knowledge 
and exercise the thought sufficient to render his opinions satisfactory 
and stable. The next requirement is loyalty to those convictions. 
And by loyalty, we mean, not a mere nominal adherence, but a sober 
determination to resist seduction, to surmount difficulty, and to brave 
danger. In the view here presented, therefore, loyalty to convictions 
becomes one of the truest and safest maxims of life. It implies an 
intelligent and careful investigation of all the problems and relations 
of our lives; it involves the formation of stable opinions upon ques- 
tions of right and duty, and requires the energy and determination to 
maintain and execute those opinions in the practical experience of life. 
Thus conformed and regulated, life is almost sure to be crowned with 
success and honor. 

In the first place, the operation of this principle produces earnest- 
ness of character. It requires us first, to think carefully, and then to 
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act vigorously. Our convictions must necessarily be such as are 
approved by conscience and commended by reason. Our whole 
nature is brought into cheerful acquiescence, and all our executive 
powers awakened and applied with enthusiasm. Conscious that we 
have surveyed the whole ground, believing that we have formed a 
wise and permanent decision, we press forward in the attainment of 
our object, with great zealousness of purpose and of effort. 

Again, it builds up the character in all the attributes of honesty, 
A conviction involves the approval of an active vonscience, and as an 
active conscience is never an accessory to guilt, our convictions must 
of necessity be upright. If we are loyal to them, therefure, in word 
and deed, a falsehood or deception will be impossible. A thorough, 
uncompromising loyalty will pervade our whole life, and become, as 
it were, an essential, irradicable attribute of our individualism. The 
respect and confidence of others will be freely extended to us, and to 
know and feel that those we meet in our daily routine, regard us with 
feelings of esteem and admiration, is one of the sweetest rewards of 
existence. 

But the most important benefit arising from conformity to the prin- 
ciple in question, and that which includes all others, is the mental and 
moral development that results. Conformity to the dictates of con- 
science in all our social relations and business dealings; comprehen- 
sive and intelligent thought upon the great questions that press them- 
selves for decision; earnestness and vigor in discharging the respon- 
sibilities imposed by duty; these are the qualities which result 
from the activity of every faculty and of every power necessitated in 
forming and executing our convictions, and the qualities, also, which 
develop a strong, upright, noble manhood. The man who is loyal to 
his convictions, in the fullest sense of the terms, loyal and conviction, 
must look beyond himself and his limited experience, and seek in the 
various departments of knowledge, for instruction and guidance. 
Hence it is that he is lead to an acquaintance with literature and sci- 
ence; and these bring in their train liberal culture, generous impulses, 
and noble aspirations. Loyalty to convictions, therefore, cultivates in 
us those moral virtues which induce the esteem and confidence of 
others, and leads, directly or indirectly, to the unfolding and liberali- 
zing of the mental powers; in short, leads to all that is great and 
good in character and in life. 

Loyalty to convictions, though the true principle for all life, is par- 
ticularly true for college life. True success in college does not con- 
sist in obtaining high appointments, prizes, or wooden spoons. He is 
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successful, who leaves college with his mind enlarged and invigorated 
by the studies of the course, with some practical acquaintance with 
literature and life, and who carries with him the respect and confi- 
dence of his classmates. College life is too much a strife for college 
honors. ‘Too frequently these engross the mind and obscure the real 
advantages and objects of the course. We are here, or we should be 
here, for development,—not development of the intellect simply, but 
of the social and moral qualities as well, which alone can render 
character beautiful and lovely. In our endeavors for the distinctions 
of college life, we are apt to lose its richest rewards. It generally 
happens that the Philosophicals of a class do not develop into the 


best scholars, nor the DeForests into the best writers and speakers, 
nor the spoon men into the most esteemed members of society. 


Those who struggle for these honors, and, as is frequently the case, 
regard them as the main objects of college life, work upon a wrong 
basis. When college days are ended, and they engage with the 
sharp, strong, practical men of the world, the mist that has veiled 
their minds in delusion, is swept away, and their mistake becomes 
apparent. While they are engaged in reforming their principles and 
incentives, if indeed they have the courage to attempt the reforma- 
tion, and the ability to affect it, the ordinary men of college days 
with their steady purposes and manly character pass them by and 
leave them behind forever. The history of successful men in life and 
of brilliant men in college shows that these are facts. 

How then shall college life be rendered successful? We answer 
briefly, by loyalty to convictions. A man’s common sense will readily 
teach him what are the genvine, and what the spurious objects of his 
effort ; and when these questions are settled, he should have the inde- 
pendence and the manliness to follow what appears to him his duty. 
It matters not that he may, in consequence, see others reap the high- 
est honors of college. His compensation will be a mind disciplined 
by study, stored with useful information, and well fitted by the sober, 
earnest exercise of its faculties for the duties of practical life. More- 
over, he will possess an integrity and nobleness, united with a general 
symmetry of character, that will secure him affection and confidence 
wherever he goes. 

Again, loyalty to convictions is a principle calculated to insure 
increased purity and moral strength in college. It is a notorious 
fact that we look with complaisance, and even with approbation, upon 
innumerable forms of deception and falsehood that our consciences 
squarely condemn. This is certainly an unhealthy state of opinion, 
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and one filled with dangerous tendencies. However lightly we may 
regard these practices, and although we may consider that they are 
only for the college course, it is patent they cannot be constantly 
indulged without inducing such a familiarity with deception as shall 
make an unprincipled course a comparatively easy matter after col- 
lege life is over. It is much more difficult to regain integrity than to 
preserve it. The most amiable disposition and the most brilliant 
talents cannot secure one against the corroding effects of distrust. 
To have one’s integrity and principle suspected, saps the foundation 
of character and leads to ruin. The danger of such a result is avoid- 
ed, and the character made reliable and manly, by heeding the still 
small voice within that continually warns us against the evil of wrong 
doing. If we would only be loyal to our convictions, the experience 
of a college course would engraft truth and honesty upon the charac- 
ter so as to render them inseparable parts of our being. 

The same principle forms the groundwork of all desirable and 
permanent popularity. Popularity is much sought in college and is 
usually sought in vain. All forms of subserviency and art are usual- 
ly detected and despised. A man trying particularly to be popular, 
comes to be particularly unpopular. Popularity is not an end but a 
result. In the only desirable sense it isa deep and permanent seat in 
the esteem and affections of those around us, and is to be obtained 
by the cultivation and practice of those manly and generous qualities 
which we know will win the heart. If we act with integrity and 
principle, if we exhibit a manly independence tempered by a cordial 
regard for the feelings of others, if we manifest a spirit and mind of 
our own without arrogance or self-sufficiency, in a word, if we are 
truly loyal to our convictions, we shall depart from college, leaving in 
the minds of all a regard that will still be fresh when other likings 
have passed away. The impression of real goodness of character and 
soundness of principle sinks deep into the heart and outlasts a thou- 
sand fancies that were at first more engrossing. 

College life exerts a powerful influence upon our character and 
destiny, and it is important that it should be a good influence. Let 
the student, then, be loyal to his convictions in the fullest, highest 
sense of the terms, and, though he may not hope for the marvelous 
life of a Lincoln, he can, at least, be true to the noblest part of his 
being, be earnest, upright, and manly. i. 
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Memorabilia Palensia. 


Townsend Compositions. 

Tue following subjects for the Townsend Compositions have been given to the 
Class of ’67:— 

I.—Modern English Poetry compared with the Poetry of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. 

Il.—The power of Ideas contrasted with the power of Individual Men. 

IlI.—The Effects of the Puritan Rebellion on ee English Constitution. 

IV.—The Future of Russia. 


Y. L. B. Supper. 
The Annual Supper of the Yale Lit. Board was given at the New Haven House, 
on the evening of May first. The occasion was festive, the guests jubilant, and 
the bill of fare extensive, 


Boat Racing. 
The crews chosen to participate in the usual Spring Races, are as follows :— 


VARUNA. GLYUNA. 
SHELL. SHELL. 
H. Ferry, ’68, (Stroke.) C. W. '68, (Stroke.) 
C. A. DeKay, ’68. H. WALKER. 
T. F. Hinps, 70. B. A. 
8. F. Buckurn, H. W. Payne, ’67. 
J. K. H. DeForsst, ’68. C. L, Moreay, ’67. 
E. G. StepMay, ’67, (Bow.) G. A. ADEB, ’67, (Bow.) 
Gia. SHELL, 
‘W. A. McKinngy, (Stroke ) 
R. Terry, '70. - 
E. G. SELDEN, ’70. 
O. C. Morse, ’68. 


J. E. Curran, '70. 
‘Wa. Parsons, (Bow.) 


The Races are expected to come off on the 22d of May, at full tide. 
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The match game of Ball, between the Sophomore Nines of Yale and Nassau, 
was played at Princeton, N. J., on Saturday, the 4th instant, being witnessed by a 
large number of people. The Yale Nine took the boat for New York on Friday 
evening, accompanied by a large number of their friends, and reached Princeton on 
Saturday, at noon. They were received in a very gentlemanly manner by ’69 of 
Nassau, who had made every preparation for the visit. 

Play began at about 2 oclock, on a wretched field, where the left fielder was 
unable to see the home base. 

It ended at 5.30, in favor of the Nassau Club, by six runs. 

The batting on the part of the Yale Nine was superior to that of the Nassau 
Nine, while their fielding, due no doubt to want of practice, was inferior. 

It is but justice to the Yale Nine, to say that Mr. Hooker, their pitcher, and 
perhaps strongest player, was compelled to remain at home, on account of sick- 
ness. To this fact, more than to any thing else, we .attribute our defeat. 

At the conclusion of the game, both Nines and their friends partook of a sump- 
tuous supper, generously provided by the students of Princeton. Toasts were 
drunk, and speeches made in honor of “Yale,” und “Nassau Hall;” the pro- 
ceedings being enlivened by College Songs. 

The Yale Nine returned on the morning of the 5th, much pleased with their 
visit, aad unanimous in their thanks to the Sophomore Class of “ Nassau.” 

The return game will be played at New Haven, about the middle of June, 
If our Sophomore Nine should then be victorious, the deciding game will be 
played shortly after, on neutral grounds. 

The following is the score:— 


NASSAU ’69. YALE ’69. 
Ward, -..-2 b., 8 Runs, 2 Outs, ConDIcT, ..... C., 4 Runs, 2 Outs. 
“ * 18,7 * 2 * 
STEVENSON,...L.f., 6 “ 4 * 
3 * BURRELL, Sa, 3 * 
“ 3 * CunnineHam, “ 3 
58 27 52 27 


Nassau 69, 12, #1, 7, «+1, 8 13, 2 3mm58 


Umpire—R. 8. Murpuy, Bordentown, N. J. 


E. T. Warts, Yale. 
Scorers { F. H. Mus, Nassau. 
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Yale B. B. Club. 


A meeting of those interested in the formation of a University Base Ball Club, 
was held in the President’s Lecture Room, on last Wednesday noon. The follow- 
ing officers were clected :— 

President—G. SHELDON, ’67; Secretary—F. P. Terry, '69; Treasurer, G. A. 
NEWELL, 

The Committee, of which Mr. BroruErR was Chairman, appointed last term, on 
organization, made their report, offering a system of Bye-Laws, by which any one 
in the College may become a member of the Club, with full privileges, by paying a 
fee of one dollar. A full set of bases, &c., was ordered to be procured, and a 
Committee of three, of which Mr. Hooker, of 69, was Chairman, was appointed 
to negotiate for grounds in Hamilton Park. 

No finer material for a Champion Club exists any where than there is at Yale, 
and we have met defeat in some instances heretofore only on account of imperfect 
organization, and a lack of energetic practice. Let us hope that the end of this 
season will see our Club occupying a position worthy of its name. 


University Crew. 


This Crew, upon whose exertions depend the hopes of Yale for the coming 
Regatta at Lake Quinsigamond, will soon enter upon a course of vigorous train- 
ing. It consists of— 

W. A. Copp, (Stroke,) W. H. Lez, 
8. Parry, J. CorFIN, 
I. C. Hatt, L. PALMER, (Bow.) 


Freshman Crew. 


The Class of "70, at Harvard, have accepted the challenge ,sent them by "70, at 
Yale, and will row over the same course at Worcester as the University Crews. 
Mr. McKay, of Greenpoint, is building the Yale Shell, for the occasion. The 


Crew consists of the following gentlemen:— 


W. McCurntock, (Stroke,) CHADWICK, 
R. Terry, E. Curran, 
T. F, Hixps, CLEVELAND, (Bow.) 


Brothers Prize Debate. 


The Freshman Prize Debate came off on Wednesday evening, the 8th instant. 
The speakers themselves did nobly, and reflected honor upon their Class. In 
Brothers, ten contestants entered,—in Linonia, fourteen. 

Committee of Award —A,. W. Wricut, Ph. D., A. L. Train, Esq., J. T. Piatt, 
Esq. 

Question for Discussion.—‘‘Is the Republican form of Government, as exhibited 
in the United States, preferable to the Monarchical form, as exhibited in England ?” 
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Speakers.--1. E. 8. Hume, New Haven; 2. M. F. Tyzer, New Haven: 3. G. 
W. Drew, Winterport, Me.; 4. G. S. Peet, Bridgeport, Ct.; 5. ©. H. Drx, Seville, 
0.; 6. W. Hesmna, Chicago, Ill.; 7. T. T. Prayer, Nashville, Tenn.; 8. W. 
GuLLIvER, Chicago, Ill.; 9. F. J. Symz, New Orleans, La.; 10. R. W. DeForsst, 
New York. 


Prizes awarded as follows:—Ist, W. C. Guuiiver; 2d, M. F. TyLeR; 3d, E.§, 
Home, G. S. Perr. 


Linonia Prize Debate. 


Committee of Award.—Gxo. C. Hout, B. A., D. B. Perry, M. A., LEANDER T. 
CHAMBERLAIN, M. A 


Question.— Resolved, The Centralization of Power in this Government, as advo- 
cated by Hamilton, is preferable to the Diffusion of Power, as advocated by Jeffer- 
son, 


Afternoon.—1. A. P. Crane, Adrian, Mich.; 2. E. B. Tomas, Cortlandville, N. 
Y.; 3. D. M. Bong, Petersburg, Ill; 4. H. B. Masox, Chicago, Ill; 5. W. S. 
Logan, Washington, Ct. 


Evening.—6. J. E. Curran, Utica, N. Y.; 7. E. J. Epwarps, New Haven, Ct.; 
8. C. McC. Reeve, Dansville, N. Y.; 9. H. A. Ritzy, Jr., Montrose, Pa.; 10. W. 
Van 8. Woopwapb, Plattsburg, N. Y.; 11. N. B. Coy, Sandusky, 0.; 12. L. W. 
Hicks, Worcester, Mass.; 13. J. W. AnpREws, Columbus, 0.; 14. W. S. Hutt, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Prizes awarded as follows:—Ist, H. B. Mason, J. W. ANDREWS; 2d, C. McC. 
REEVE; 3d, N. B. Coy, W. S. Locay. 


(Hartz, the renowned illusionist, gave a series of his celebrated entertain- 
ments in Music Hall, the early part of this week. Truly he is the king of magi- 
cians, and his tricks are the most wonderful and mysterious ever performed in this 
city. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received the May Number of Oliver Optics’ 


Magazine,—a very entertaining thing, by the way, to the class of readers for 
whom it is designed. 


We call especial attention to the Advertisements in this Number. 


Correction. 
The name of Mr. Samuet Parry, of Clinton, N. J., was accidentally omitted 

from the programme of Junior Exhibition, in the last Number of the Lrr. 

His Oration on “Thomas Chalmers” deserved a better fortune. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Gvitor's Table. 


Oxce more the classes are assembled in these familiar College buildings. The 
great wheels of College, so to speak, have again commenced to revolve. Vacation, 
as usual, has been very pleasant. A large number, even at this early date, have 
begun to look forward, through ten weeks, to a longer respite from duty. 

The Seniors, having now but one recitation a day, seem to be the most favored 
of all the students. The Sophomores, after having for fourteen weeks, amid much 
tribulation, floundered in the unfathomable depths of Puckle's Mathematics, begin 
the new term with the plainer science of Surveying. The Freshmen, not having 
now so many recitations a week as hitherto, and having become fully accustomed 
to the ways of College, seem as jubilant as their condition will admit, The 
Juniors begin to think that the epithet, “jolly,” is sadly inapplicable to them. To 
recite twice Wednesdays and Saturdays, after the ease of last term, is not particu- 
larly easy or comforting. It is a matter of serious doubt, whether the Faculty 
intend to bring about the untimely death of the Class of ’68, or are giving them 
long and difficult lessons, to facilitate the laudable process of “skinning.” Some 
bid fair to arrive at a good degree of proficiency in this science. 

Optics gives rise to the use of many emphatic adjectives and “ elegant little exple- 
tives.” Undoubtedly a petition will be sent in to have the lessons in Logic length- 
ened, as we take at present but thirty pages at a time, including the advance and 
Review. The visions of glory wrapt up in Prof. Loomis’s Astronomy are being 
unfolded to us from day to day. It would require considerable mathematical skill 
to determine which is the more withering to the spirits of a person reciting, the 
spicy “ how so,” so often repeated in Sophomore year, or the laconic ejaculations of 
our observer of the celestial bodies, Those of us who study French, are highly 
delighted with the pronunciation, which, as near as we can ascertain at present, is 
a cross between a grunt and articulate speech. It is commonly reported, that after 
we have finished Optics, we are to have, in addition to our Philosophy, an especial 
treatise on Heat. Let them pile it on. It will be impossible to make it much hot- 
ter for us than it is already. 

Prominent among the amusements of the term is the spinning of tops. Having 
had occasion to go to a fourth story room, in the north entry of North Middle, we 
found about a dozen or less enterprising Juniors engaged in the manly sport. A 
ting had been marked out in the entry, in which several tops were placed, and the 
industrious youths were “pegging” at them with a surprising degree of avidity. 
This kind of amusement appears this year to have spread its contagion throughout 
all classes. Marbles also are receiving considerable attention. Usder the inspira- 
tion derived from these games, undoubtedly, much mental as well as physical pro- 
gress will be made. 

Boating, we trust, ‘s as lively as ever. The University men have not yet begun 
their laborious training. We feel assured that they will do all in their power to 
win in the race next Summer. If Harvard has six more powerful men, she must 
have a crew of giants. 

The new reading room is being nicely fitted up, and will, undoubtedly, be a 
source of great pleasure and profit to the students, We have long felt the need of 
such an Institution. It is something which all will appreciate, 
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And now, good friends of the Lit., let me say a few words in behalf of the 
Board of ’68. We shall attempt to make the Magazine both interesting and 
instructive. It is our intention to have every number published at a certain time 
of the month. Now in order that the Lit. may come out promptly on time, it ig 
necessary that all contributions should be sent in two weeks before the date of its 
publication. This can be done by the exercise of very little care. There need be 
no delay. As far as is within our power, we will fulfil our promise to be pune- 
tual, 

A cordial invitation is also extended to the members of all classes to assist us in 
sustaining the Magazine. The Lir. has been too much of a class affair. It ought 
to be more generally supported. A Senior should not think it beneath his dignity 
to favor us with an article; a Sophomore should not hold back his production until 
he revels amid the far-famed pleasures of Junior year; nor should a member of 
the lowest class hide his light under a bushel until he has doffed his Freshman 
robes. Therefore, ye Seniors, Juniors, Sophomores and Freshmen, send in your 
contributions, (bearing in mind about the two weeks,) and in the language of our 
whilom instructor in the Broad Sword exercise, it will be “pleasing and satisfae- 
tory” to all parties. Now don't think that we are making an appeal on account of 
the extremity of necessity. Such is far from being the case; but it must be appa- 
rent to you all that the Lrr. will be much more interesting, if all classes codperate 
in supporting it. 

The weekly issue of the Courant renders an Editor's Table almost superfluous, 
To circulate items of interest, after they have already been announced to the Col- 
lege world, seems quite unnecessary. It reminds us of a gentleman of the Class of 
68, who, one day, with great animation, announced to his Club the death of Gene- 
ral Scott, long after that hero had 


“ Shuffied off this mortal coil.” 
‘ 


To write a witty Table does not come within our province. You will, undoubt- 
edly, consider this as an astonishing piece of information. If you wish some- 
thing spicy, possess your souls in patience until our two Editors, who have such a 
rich vein of humor, shall sit down at that imaginary piece of furniture known a8 
the Table of the Yale Lit. Board. 

The students are once more beginning to sit on the College fence. This thay 
have always considered their undisputed prerogative. There is no other place in 
the whole College grounds, which possesses so much attraction as the familiar cor- 
ner of this old fence. Persons who have long since graduated. remember it with 
a feeling akin to reverence. The idea that the visitors at the New Haven House 
are disturbed by the congregation of the students in front of South College. appears 
to us to be an absurdity. Wecan see no reason why we should now be prohib- 
ited from sitting on the fence. Instead of being injurious to the students, these 
nightly gatherings at this spot are physically, intellectually, morally and socially 
advantageous. They are the optimum condementum, the very spice of our College 
life,—conducive alike to harmony and happiness, May the Faculty, then, look 
with leniency upon this innocent College custom, which has been handed down 
from generation to generation, as one of the most precious of Yale’s legacies. 
But we are extending our talk too far. Grim visions of mirrors and lenses haunt 
us like spectres, telling with most emphatic distinctness, that it is now time to 
turn our attention to other things. 
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